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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON, 
And last appearance this Season of Mdme Adelina Patti. 


(His EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 23rd, will be performed 
“LINDA DI OCHAMOUNI,” Linda, Mdme Adelina Patti; Pierotto, 
Mdme Scalchi; Antonio, Signor Cotogni; I! Prefetto, Signor de Reszké; Il 
Marchese, Signor Ciampi; and Carlo, Signor Marini, 

PRAfter the Opera the National Anthem will be sung. Solo parts by Mdme 
Adelina Patti, Oonductor—Signor Bevienant. 





ra commences at Half-past, 


Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the O 
the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five, 


The Box Office, under the portico 

Orchestra Stalls, 21 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
22 128. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 
10s, 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LaNspowNE CoTTELL. New Branches—ConpvIT STREET, 

YDDELTON Hau. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

enco! ement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Oandidat Amat eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


ANTED, for the Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Canada, a 

RESIDENT SINGING TEACHER (a Lady). Must be ~~ singer. 

Testimonials required. For terms address J. W. F. Harrison, Office of the 
Musical World, 














“ QYLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN?” New Song, 
by J. BLuMENTHAL, sung by Mr HersBert Reeves, is published, 
price 4s,, by Duncan Davisow & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axv SAXOPHONES. 


P, GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Orampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 4 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), ae Paris: Passage du Grand 


A t 20, 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
o! 4 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 











Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L.“3PA-TRON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 


Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. LL. HMPPOR. 
Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ANDEL by HOGARTH.—The unique Portrait of Handel, 

by Hogarth, has been exhibited before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, and has been seen and acknowledged to be 

painted from Handel by Hogarth by W. Holman Hunt. Mr Ruskin has also 
seen the Painting. 

The Magazine of Art, April, says:—‘‘This piece of Hogarth’s work has been 
subjected to critical judgment, and there is considerable authority for the belief 
that this picture is not only from Hogarth’s brush, but is further interesting as a 

rtrait of Handel, The general tone is excellent, and the painting is fortunately 

n a state of good preservation.” 


IGNOR GHILBERTI requests that all Business Com- 
munications for him may be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond 
Street, or to himself at 44, Powis Square, Westbourne Park, during his absence 
from Town ona Concert Tour through Norway, Sweden, &c., with M. Musin 
and Mdme Trebelli, from 20th inst. to first week in October. 


“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 


M& ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
“SOME NIGHT,” and Hope Tempte’s “’TIS ALL THAT IL CAN 
SAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 

















TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, 





The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 2¢ ccons of exe region of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &o, 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 


Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 


AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented La Medaille a’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prana Aura lr, ON TENENTE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 


FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 





18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT, 
1, ALLEGRO.—“‘ The First Attempt.” 3, SCHERZO.—‘‘ Second Attempt ” 
2, ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return,” 4, Ronpo.—“ Success at last,” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 


(SONG.) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 


“SPRING” ... 

“‘ DELIGHT” 
“ANIMATION” .,, 
“ARGUMENT” ... 
“RESIGNATION” 
“ RECOLLECTION” 
“SU PPLICATION” 
“ ADMIRATION ”.., 


“PLEADING” 





m 
o 
2 

—] 


“SYMPATHY” 
. “ REGRET”... 
‘*EMOTION” 


| “ PELIOITY” 
: « BELOVED” 


: “@AIETY” ... 
“ CONSOLATION” 
“ EXULTATION ”... 


— 


weno oo Oe, RW 
oo oS Sof O@G-e 
Soo @Seaanac- 





SONATA IN G MAJOR 4 om aaa 

SONATA IN E MINOR ois iis _ “— 

FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Bvok)... 

RONDO GRAZIOSO _... pe ae ons = one ne oo ete 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day. 
SERENADE, 


“Q MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” 
Musique de 
CYRIL E. STUART. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No.1. Haypyn—‘*THE MERMAID’S SONG” ... “ 
2. Mozart—‘ THE VIOLET” ... ae 
3. BEETHOVEN—"* MIGNON’S SONG” 
Transcribed by 


HERMANN EIJSOLDT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“*A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


SYMPATHY, 


Sona, 
Words by HENRY CARRINGTON. 


Music by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Reprinted from ‘‘THE MustcaL WoRLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


I 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“‘ Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World, It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are ciearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, excepting in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
— will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 

heneum, 











Just Published, 


DOWN BY THE WILLOWS. 
S0NG FoR CONTRALTO, 
Composed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s, 
Se: ON tear ae 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
“AN EVENING SONG” (‘‘ ABENDLIED ”) oe 
‘‘A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) oer? ame = 
“ JOYFULNESS ” (“ FROHSINN ”) ae ont ee aa ie Gee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists. No, 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of ‘key. e cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
Refect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’ a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, rn this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio, All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,.”—Musical Times, 


J ust Published ° 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois Pikces POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
No. 1, “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 
» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... pas de 
» 3 “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“TONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Composed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘ Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but witlal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 
‘©4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryzs, Music 


by MICHAEL Brrason, is published, price 4s., by DuNcaN Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 


“ THE LAST KISS.” 
joe PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 


Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PrARsoN BripGeForD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


NEW VOCAL QUARTET. 
“ A TCE, WHERE ART THOU?” Arranged for Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, and Bass by G. B. ALLEN. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“MIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hopr TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, ent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerab! a known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is en Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan, 


“HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 


“TTEAVEN AND EARTH.” Creo Prxsvtt’s grand new 

Song. The Poetry by ADELAIDE Procter. Sung —— ENRIQUEZ, 
and already pronounced a great success. Price 2s. net,—KEPPEL & Oo., 221, 
Regent Street, London, W. 

















a Just Published. 
(jOnCEE ers for Pianoforte and Orchestra. By 


WALTER MACFARREN, Price 7s.6d. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 
84, New Bond Street. 
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A CHICAGUESQUE INTERVIEW WITH CAVALAZZI. 
(Chicago ‘*‘ Interview-Ocean,” Feb. 15, 1881.) 


In the Mapleson opera-troupe is Mdme Cavalazzi, a representa- 
tive and devotee of the art of dancing. Her enthusiasm in 
regard to her art is charmingly contagious, as a reporter of the 
Inter-Ocean found yesterday in an extremely interesting conver- 
sation of an hour or more with the premitre danseuse. Falling 
imperceptibly from the first courtesies of greeting into the serenely 
Socratic style of the interviewer of to-day, the reporter inquired 
at what age Mademoiselle commenced her study of the art which 
has made her famous. “I was but four years of age,” replied the 
lady, “and it was in the village of Ravenna I was born. At first 
I practised but a few steps every day, my ‘ goose-steps’ do you 
call them? Well, for three years I made my little steps at the 
dancing-school, but my brother said, ‘ No, you must not;’ so they 
took me away from the dancing-school, and then I went into a 
convent, where I stayed until [ was twelve, studying my lessons 
daily. Still I wished to be a danseuse, and persuaded my family 
to let me go again to dancing-school.” 


How old were you when you made your début ?—*I was fifteen 
years of age, and it was in Varesi, a watering-place like Saratoga, 
you know, where I remained for a short engagement ; then I went 
to Rome.” 

It was about this time, was it not, that the Pope placed such severe 
restrictions on the ballet ?—‘‘O, yes, indeed. We were not allowed 
to wear the national colours under penalty of a heavy fine. The 
Pope deputed priests to visit the ballet to see that there was 
nothing there which should shock his Holiness. The hearts of all 
our audiences were with us and for Italy, but they dared not 
encourage us so that we could dare to wear the white, red, and 
green which we loved so well. One evening, I remember, one of 
the dancers wore’a dress of white and green, and I wore one of 
white and red, and during the progress of the dance we made a 
group, so that our colours Singles together in the prescribed order. 
The house cheered and cheered at sight of the white, green, and 
red, and the Pope could not fine us, for neither of us wore the 
three colours.” 

When did you come into Colonel Mapleson’s troupe ?—‘‘ About four 
years ago.” 

How do you consider the London school for the ballet ?—‘‘ It is not 
a true school. Girls expect to become artists in too short a time. 
To attain success in any art requires time and patience and much 
study. In London they do not give students of the ballet sufficient 
time to accomplish what should be accomplished.” 

Pardon me, but can you state the reason that the public is so 
generally prejudiced against ballet dancers as individuals ?—‘‘ Yes, 
sir. It is undoubtedly true that most of the girls who go into the 
ballet now go with no idea that dancing is an art, and make their 
pelea nothing but an excuse for exhibitions of their physical 

uty, which do not belong to the ballet any more than to the 
opera. A dancer need not necessarily wear a bathing suit, or, 
worse yet, no suit at all, in order to demonstrate the poetry of 
motion, as shown in eful dancing.” 

Does not dancing often cause the foot to become misshapen ?—‘‘ Yes, 
when not os practised. Very many ballet dancers have very 
ugly feet, but this is where their teachers do not know how to train 
their muscles, I was never allowed to dance on my toes till I was 
fourteen years old. Girls who are studying for the ballet need time 
to grow as well as others. All children, you know, have—what do 
you call them?” 

Growing pains ?—‘‘ Yes ; when they are growing the muscles must 
have time to suffer growing pains.” 


[Right here it should be said that Cavallazzi’s foot is extremely 
pretty and shapely. } 


Ie the Italian ballet superior in your estimation to the London ballet ? 
—‘‘ Yes, sir, very much superior.” 
hat salary does a good ballet-dancer receive ?—‘‘O, the salaries 
vary. An ordinary London ballet-girl receives about ten dollars 
per week.” 
What salary do you receive ?—‘‘O, I am not now receiving so large 
a salary as if I were devoting my time to the ballet. I seldom dance 
now more than once or twice a week, and then but for a few minutes 
at a time in opera.” . 
In what — do you appear?—‘‘In La Faworita, Traviata, 
dae, ignon, Roberto, and Carmen.” 
hy do you continue to dance, now that you are married ? Dancers 
usually retire from their profession when they marry, do they not ?— 





[Before giving Cavallazi’s reply, it should be stated that she is 
the wife of Mr Charles Mapleson, Colonel Mapleson’s son and 
right-hand man. This will make her naive reply more intelligible. | 


**O, as the Colonel grows older his duties decrease and my husband’s 
increase in proportion, and were I not at the theatre now and then 
for rehearsal and opera, he could not see me at all.” 

Why do you not seek an engagement as chief dancer with some troupe 
of dancers ?—‘‘I prefer to remain with my husband.” 

What salary can a star dancer earn ?—‘‘ Kiralfy offered m2 6)0 
dollars a week.” 


There was a pause of several seconds. Silence fell upon that 
Tremont House parlour. The reporter meditated and mentally 
ejaculated at the salary named. But in a moment his wits partially 
returned, he sharpened his pencil, assumed an intelligent air, and 
asked, briskly :— 

How do you like Chicago ?—‘‘T like it very much, but if when I go 
home I should tell my family, who live in a quiet little Italian town, 
that this great city has been built in so short a time, they would 
think I was talking in figurative language, as we say at home—‘ Rome 
was not built in a day.’” 

Do you dance in opera in Italy ?—‘‘ Never! Only second-rate 
dancers dance in opera there., The ballet is appreciated in Italy, and 
very many times we dance for an hour or an hour and a half at a 
time. People céme to see the dancing and do not make it an incident 
b the evening. I would not dance in opera in Italy for 100,000 

rancs.” 

Do people regard your dancing with pleasure here, do you think ?— 
“* Of course that is not for me to say, but many fear to see an opera 
in which there is to be dancing, because they associate the idea with 
the acrobatic Por vacaggs of pseudo artists. Tumbling and jump- 
ing are not cing. Taglioni says, ‘dancers should not hop and 
> they should float about.’” 

8 Taglioni still living ?—‘‘O, yes, indeed. She is living in 
London, and you would never think, to see the quiet, gray-haired, 
little old lady that she could be the famous dancer who won such 
admiration. She gives lessons in dancing now, and she it was who 
instructed the children of the Prince of Wales.” 

Is Fanny Elisler living still?—‘‘ Yes; she married a nephew of 
the ruler of Austria, and is living comfortably somewhere in that 
country. Cerito and Lucille Grahn have passed away, and there are 
but few students of La Grande Ecole living .ow.” 

Does not the life of a dancer usually prove so exhausting that they do 
not live as long as they might otherwise do ?—‘‘I think not.” 

Is the common belief that ballet dancers come from a low class of 
people a true one ?—‘‘Regarding most ballet dancers this may be 
true; still the great artists have been from higher families.” 

Do you not sometimes meet with accidents upon the staye ?—“ Very 
seldom. I remember once I was dancing in Italy, and in some man- 
ner I strained one of my ankles so that I could not step upon that 
foot, so I danced on the other foot until the curtain fell, and then I 
fainted. People would not believe it when they read about it in the 

per next morning. It was quite difficult to keep on until the 
curtain fell, that is true, but I managed to do it.” 

Tou have never met with any such accident since you have been with 
the Maplesons, have you ?—‘‘ No, but I expect some night when I 
am floating around in La Favorita to catch ov toe, trip and tumble 
over the footlights right on,to Arditi’s head. It will make my 
poor Signor jump up with great rapidity, won't it?” 

“There is one thing I wish that you would add,” said Mr 
Mapleson as the reporter arose to make his adieus to Cavalazzi 
and her husband, “and that is that although my wife dances for 
the public, she is exempt from the kissings and huggings of prima 
donnas. Nor do I have to fear bydrophobia for her as I now do 
for Campanini.” P pepe 

Hydrophobia for Campanini! What danger is he in?—“ Why, 
he hugged Cary in Za Favorita the other night, so that, when 
she was to kiss him, she tucked her head a little to one side and 
bit him on the neck. I have been trying to persuade him to be 
vaccinated. Perhaps that will avert the hydrophobia,” and 
Cavalazzi laughed merrily with her husband. The reporter said 
“ Addio” in his best Italian to the premiere danseuse, and “ Good- 
day to you, sir,” in his best English to her husband, and then rode 
pensively down in the Tremont House elevator and wandered 
officeward with his column of copy. 








SrockHotm.—Oscar Arnoldson, leading tenor at the Theatre 
Royal and a favourite with the public, has just died in the flower 
of his age. 
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ANDRE CAMPRA, 
1697.* 
(Continued from page 449.) 


It was on the 2lst December, 1700, that Héstone was first 
brought out, and all Campra’s contemporaries agree in declaring 
that it achieved a prodigious success. This success was legitimate, 
and, I will add, certain beforehand, taking into consideration the 
high value of the work, its peculiar colour, and its character of 
striking novelty. We may say that Campra took possession like 
a master of a sphere which appeared his birthright, and that it 
was as a conqueror that he made his entrance on the stage of the 
Opera where he displayed with magnificence qualities unknown 
before his time. For the conventional and pompous character- 
istics of a theatre always somewhat icy, and for the starched 
phraseology so long held in honour there, he substituted a style 
full of warmth and animation, with living, human language, 
lending his personages now penetrating and moving, now ardent 
and pathetic accents, sometimes full of grace and lightness, but 
always natural and true; in a word, he brought with him move- 
ment and life, those two essential elements of stage action; he 
made passion speak in superb flights, while, behind the art replete 
with elegance of a nobly inspired musician, the spectator felt there 
was a man’s heart, and, so to speak, counted its pulsations. 

This score of Hésiune, which tixed the composer’s reputation and 
definitely conquered fortune for him, is, indeed, very fine, and 
its style is full of grandeur. If unable to boast of inspiration 
always equal and always sustained —a failing somewhat usual with 
Campra—it is sufficiently rich in charming episodes and superb 
pieces, to justify the success which greeted it. Among its best 
bits I will cite in the first act Venus’s air: “ Pour mieux te 
satisfaire,” the melody, frank, elegant, and perfectly modern 
in plan, being accompanied by harmony, which, though very 
simple, containing only the perfect chord and its inversions, is 
most felicitous and most agreeable; then the King’s air: 
“ Rendons hommage aux immortels,” and the following chorus, the 
character of which teems with energy. The fourth act, remark- 
able for many reasons, includes several numbers worthy of attract- 
ing and retaining attention. Venus’s air; “On répond & mes 
voeux, Neptune me seconde,” and Neptune's “Que tout serve ici 
ma haine,” display vigorous sentiment and breathe genuine fury ; 
Neptune's second air, “ Renversons ces palais, détruisons ces 
remparts” as well as his duet with Venus, which is written in the 
fugued style, constitute, with the intervention of the chorus, a 
migisterial scene, treated with the hand of a master, and as full 
of grandeur as of majesty. As for the choruses, very numerous 
and very diversified in style, it is impossible to praise too highly 
their beauty and grand character.t+ 

About seven months after the production of Hésione, Danchet 
and Campra reappeared at the Opera, on the 14th July, 1701, 
with Aréthuse, ou La Vengeance de Amour, an opera-ballet, 
in three acts and a prologue, but were punished for their pre- 
cipitancy by an unmistakable failure. While all concerned 
were striving to devise some plan for neutralising the latter, 





* From Le Ménestrel. 

+ A somewhat singular anecdote connected with the opera of Hésione is 
worth telling, Danchet, who wrote the book, came fiom Riom, his native 
town, to Paris, for the purpose of continuing his studies, but, on account of 
the precarious state of his finances, turned tutur. While still following the 
course of rhetori¢ at the Collége Louis-le-Grand, he was offered a chair of 
rhetoric at Chartres. He accepted the offer with delight, started for the town 
in question, and for several months successfully performed his duties, But 
at the expiration of that time he perceived that such a life was in no way 
suited for him. He then returned to Paris, where he again found a tutor’s 
place in a good family, and, easy as to his circumstances, was beginnning to 
follow his taste for literature, when the mother of his pupils, having been 
attacked by a serious illness, died, leaving him an annuity, on condition of his 
finishing ber children’s education. Such was the state of matters when 
Hesione was produced at the Opera, achieving the success with which we are 
acquainted, and the names of the authors were flung to the crowd. Here- 
upon the relations of Dauchet’s pupils, bigotted individuals, convinced that a 
man could not work for the stage and give boys a sound education, took 
alarm and wanted to compel Danchet to relinquish such an occupation as 
writing for the stage. On his refusal, they took away his pupils and stopped 
his annuity. A decree of the Parliament had to be obtained to procure him 
- restitution of the annuity; as for his pupils, he heard nothing more of 
them. 





somebody observed jokingly, ‘I know only one: to lengthen the 
dances in the ballets and shorten the skirts of the danseuses.” The 
following year, Danchet and Campra were commissioned by the 
management to arrange and connect, so as to form an acting 
piece, a certain number of fragments from various operas by 
Lully. This was the first application of a system in use for more 
than half a century, and, during the greater part of the time, 
attended with excellent results to the treasury. From the works 
most in vogue with the public, the most striking numbers which 
would combine with each other, were chosen, and, by the help of 
some fresh verses and a few recitatives, formed into a whole as 
homogeneous as possible under the circumstances; subsequently, 
separate acts of different works were united, without regard for 
the little connection between them, and the public, satisfied by 
the richness and diversity of the scenery and costumes, asked for 
nothing else, encoaraging by their presence this singular elemen- 
tary process; if one of the numbers in this mosaic seemed to 
please them less than the others, nothing was easier than to cut it 
out and substitute something more agreeable. It was in this 
manner that Danchet and Campra arranged the first “ fragments ” 
which took the title of Fragments de Lully, and were brought out on 
the 10th September, 1702; their success was such that they ran 
for eight entire months, not, it is true, without undergoing 
several operations similar to those performed on Jeannot’s knife, 
and, towards the end of their career, rendering them well-nigh 
irrecognizable. Among other things, three new acts, written 
entirely by Danchet and Campra, were interpolated successively 
into the blessed Fragments, one being entitled: Le Triomphe de 
Vénus; another: La Sérénade vénitiénne; and, lastly, the third : 
Le Bal interrompu.t 

But Campra, still associated with Danchet, was about to 
indemnify himself brilliantly for the non-success of Aréthuse. 
Danchet had written, in expressive verse, the libretto of an opera 
entitled Tancréde, the subject of which he had taken from the Geru- 
saleme liberata, Vired by the chivalrous subject, in which the 
accents of tenderness, passion, and despair so naturally found a 
place, Campra wrote a score which is still his masterpiece, and of 
which certain pages, exquisite in style and full of the most touch- 
ing sentiment, would even at the present day be heard with 
emotion. By asingular piece of good fortune, too, the authors 
had under their hand to sustain the part of the heroic Clorinde, 
a strange being, an artist of the first class, marvellously gifted in 
every respect and created apparently on purpose. This being 
was Mdme Maupin. Celebrated by Théophile Gautier, who, by 
right of his sparkling fancy created with her assistance an 
imperishable historical type, in which he cast aside as it suited 
him historical truth, Mdme Maupin is yet really very far from 
well known at the present day. She was not thirty when she 
first donned at the Opera the cuirasse and casque of the proud 
Clorinde, having been born in 1673, but she was already famous 
for her opulent beauty, her admirable contralto voice (a bas-dessus 
it was then called), her rare dramatic talent, and more 
especially her adventures and misconduct. Well proportioned but 
not too tall, beautiful as the day, with large blue eyes, a pretty 
little mouth, aquiline nose, marvellous complexion, and unrivalled 
light hair, this astonishing woman, with her haughty look and 
noble bearing, produced a profound impression on all who saw 
her. Born with the strangest predilections, she married, while 
still very young, a sort of clerk called Maupin, who committed 





t The following is what De Léris, in his Dictionnaire des Thédtres says of 
the Fragments de Lully: “The prologue takes place between Polyhymnia, 
the Muse of Eloquence; Euterpe, the Muse of Music; and Melpomene, the 
Muse of Tragedy. The ballet consists of four entries: the first is a Marine 
Festival; the second, the Warriors; the third, the Sheepfold; and the 
fourth, the Bohemians. These entries were followed by the comic divertisse- 
ment of Cariselli, who had formerly appeared at Court, and had re-appeared 
on several occasions since, As this ballet ran for eight months, several 
changes were made in it by the introduction of three new entries composed by 
the same authors (Danchet and Campra), and played in succession. The 
first was Le Triomphe de Vénus, originally played at a féte given to Mon- 
seigneur by the Duchess de la Ferté at her Paris mansion, in 1698; the 
second, La Sérénade Vénétienne, ou le Jaloux trompé; and the third, Le 
Bal interrompu.” 

Thirty years later, on the 18th January, 1731, La Sérénade Vénétienne, 
under the title of Le Jaloua trompé, was restored to the stage and performed 
after Le Carnaval de la Folie. 
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the mistake of fonrsing, dee in Paris to go into the country and 
take a situation in the Excise. During her husband’s absence the 
young wife made the acquaintance of a provost-at-arms, named 
Sérane, from whom she caught that taste for weapons which was 
one of the passions of her eccentric life. After a little, Sérane 
and his companion, wishing to withdraw from the observation of 
those who knew them, set out for Marseilles. In that town, 
having after a time exhausted all their resources, and being hard 

ressed by necessity, they both got engaged at the theatre, and 
it was then that there commenced for our heroine a series of flat- 
tering successes destined to be continued eventually at the Opera. 

(To be continued. ) 





SONG OF THE BRIGHT-GREEN IDIOT. 


(“The presence of the deadly chemical recently proved to have a 
place in tins of preserved peas, as well as that of most of the other 
noxious ingredients introduced into pickles, ‘canned’ provisions, and 
so forth, is, in the first instance, due to a foolish liking for brightness 
on the part of consumers.” — Newspaper.) 


Oh, give the Idiot’s mind a treat 

And put bright colours in all I eat, 

And note the pleasure the zany feels 

When noxious chemicals tint his meals ! 

I'd gladly mount to the rainy skies 

And eat of the rainbow’s brightest dyes— 

But no; there isn’t contained in these 

Sufficiently poisonous substancees / 
[For mine’s the idiot mind that starts, 
And fondly fosters the lethal arts 
Of rogues who “‘ bottle” and ‘‘can,” and treat 
With deadly poisons the things you eat.] 


The zany sinks to a dismal mood 
When people show him untinted food; 
And all provisions he will refuse 
Unless of the vividest rainbow hues. 
He beats his breast and he wildly groans 
At food appearing in Nature’s tones ; 
He will not dine and he will not sup 
Until you take them and touch them up. 
He loves the homicide all his might 
Vho ‘‘ fakes” provisions to make them bright ; 
With strong devotion that ne’er shall fade 
He loves the poisoner’s cheerful trade.) 


He owns an eye that can quickly tell 

An irritant poison, and likes it well ; 

But a strong corrosive, that gripes and stirs 

To grim convulsions, he much prefers ; 

A fine discriminant taste he brings 

To bear on the various deadly things :— 

‘*That’s nitrate of zinc,” he explains, ‘‘and this 

Is sear | tempered with verdigris.” 
[His honest affection and faith he pins 
To the felon who pickles, preserves, and tins ; 
The latter may thank, for his worldly gain, 
The Bright-Green Idiot's teeming brain. ] 


Just give to the Idiot wholesome meats 
Untouched by the homicide’s tinting feats, 
He'll send to the oilman who nearest dwells 
For the brightest pigments the party sells ; 
He'll paste it on in the wildest way, 
Till the wholesome provender's bright as day— 
As the brightest day that you e’er have met— 
And then consume 1t without regret, 
For ev’ry chemical deadly grain 
That things in bottles and tins contain, 
And the bottling homicide’s lethal pranks, 
Let the Bright-Green Idiot have the thanks. ] 


—Fun 











Baauix.—A buffo opera, Der Galante Vicomte, music by Adolf 
Miiller, Senr., has been produced, with little success, at the Fried: 


rich-Wilhelmstiidtisches Theater.—Mad. Reicher-Kindermann is 
compalled by age oro to bring her engagement at Kroll’s to a 
premature close. young Swede, Mdlle Smith, has made her debut 
as Amina in La Sonnambula, it being her first appearance on any 
weage, Nachbaur has been singing in Guillaume 7'e2, 





FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Tue Batuap, or PEoPLE’s Sone. 
(Continued from page 448. ) 


Other vocal concerted music exists in the Fayrfax MSS., which 
dates as far back as 1500. This is also secular, and is more 
pastoral and graceful in character than the rounds and free men’s 
songs. 

Etymologists derive the word ballad from the Low-Latin 
ballare, to dance, and thence through ballada (Provencal), a dancing 
song, ballade (French) to balade, the form in which it was used by 
Chaucer and Gower, to whom apparently we owe the word in 
English. 

Modern Italian dictionaries give the word a twofold meaning. 
1, Canzone che si canta ballando. 2. Spezie di poesia. The very 
early example of the latter which has come down to us shows 
how soon the word must have acquired in Italy a use apart from 
dancing. This is a poem called a Ballata by Guido Cavalcanti, 
who died in 1301, and was therefore one of the earliest writers in 
the Italian language after it had been formed from the Latin, and 
a predecessor of Dante. 

This Ballata is a rather long love poem divided into paragraphs 
of unequal length, which therefore could not be sung to repetitions 
of the same tune, 

In this solely poetical sense the word first came into English 
use. Gower, contemporary of Chaucer, and not many years later 
than Dante, wrote many short love poems of the same kind in 
French (the language of the aristocracy then), which he called 
Balades, and which are said to be imitations of the Provencal 
ballades, Some of Chaucer’s, which are in English, are more 
serious, and some are lighter. A Ballade in commendacion of our 
Ladie ; Balade de bon consail; Balade made by Chaucer teching 
what is gentilnes and who ts worthy to be called gentil; the X Com- 
mandments of Love, which is twice named in the course of it as a 
balade. He also uses the word in a more musical sense, though 
still without the accompaniment of actual music, as, 

** Small birdes— 
Sat and song with voice full out, 
Ballads and lays right ioyously.” 
Later we find the word with a more popular sense. At the enro- 
nation of Henry VI,, in 1429, one of the figures atnong the decora- 
tions is described as having “a ballad against the Lollards. 
ose upon this follows Lord Rivers’ “ Balet” (so-called by a 
contemporary historian), written in expectation of his approaching 
execution in 1483, “Sumwhat musyng,and more mornyng.” This 
is more solemn even than those of Chaucer mentioned before, aud 
prepares us for the rendering of Solomon's Song in Cranmer’s 
Great English Bible as the ‘Ballet of Ballettes.” 

Political ballads, with or without music, became very common 
in Henry VIII.’s reign and those of his immediate successors, and 
were sometimes encouraged and sometimes forbidden and destroyed 
by the government, according as their tendency waa for or against 
the will of the sovereign, 

Ballads of a social kind with music were also popular about the 
same time among all classes, for it was still considered part of the 
education of a gentleman to be able to sing. It is said of Henry 
VIII. that he “ exercised himself dailie in shooting, singing, dans- 
ing, wressling, casting of the barre, plaieing on the recorders” (a 
recorder was a variety of the English flute, made, as were all wind 
instruments in those days, in various sizes, from treble to bass), 
“ flute, virginals, in setting of songes, and making of ballades,” 
One of the latter, the King’s Ballad, in the British Museum, is in 
praise of good company. In the first registers of the Stationer’s 
Company, 1567-68, there is a license to ;rint a “ Ballette” called 

** Who lyve so mery and make such sporte 
As thay that be of the poorest sorte,” 
and this tells of the happy singing of they of “the poorest sorte.” 

Much is to be found in Elizabeth’s time which shows the 
universal use of music, Of the singing and playing of ladies, 
there is quite enough to show how natural it was that Shakspere 
should fill the head of beautiful crazy Ophelia with scraps of 

pular songs, The arrangements by Byrd of popular tunes for 
en Elizabeth to play on her virginals, and Lady Nevill’s 
virginal book, a simi'ar collection, point the same way. 
writer who describes the ordinary gentlewoman’s education, 
mentions among the necessary ev’ ‘ccts “to play upon the 
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virginals, lute, and cittern, and to read prick-song at first sight” 
(the writing of music was called pricking). Another, who 
advises ladies how to be attractive, says, “It shall be your first 
and finest praise to sing the note of every new fashion at first 
sight.” One of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour wrote a 
lament on her mistress’s death, “ which she sewed upon a sampler 
in red silk,” to the tune of “Phillida flouts me.” The Countess 
of Arundel, whose husband died in prison in 1595, transcribed on 
the outside of an old letter four stanzas of a popular ballad, “In 
sad and ashy weeds,” altering it slightly to suit her own case. 

For the men, he that could not sing or play was looked upon 
asa churl or asaknave. If a tailor cannot sing he must not be 
trusted. Morley makes his supposed pupil in the “Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke,” 1597, say that the 
mistress of the house who received him put into his hands, 
according to custom after supper, the music for him ¢o take his part, 
‘and when I protested unfeignedly I could not, every one began 
to wonder ; yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up.” The waiting visitors in the drawing-rooms played 
upon the base-viol kept for their use, and the customers in the 
barber’s shops on the virginals and cittern always provided for 
them. Byrd gives eight reasons for learning to sing, and winds 
up with— 

‘* Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learn to sing.” 
In the meantim2 printing had made circulation easy, and the 
pedlar with his penny books and songs on broad-sheets did the 
work of the itinerant minstrel; ballads and balletts, easy to 
write and easy t» read and sing, were made, sung, and enjoyed 
by all. OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 








WIESBADEN.—One of the greatest attractions at the last concert 
given by the Cur-Direction was the appearance of Herr Carl Hey- 
mann, the eminent pianist, who performed Beethoven’s Concerto in 
E flat (with orchestra), an ‘‘Allegro” by Scarlatti, a “Nocturne” 
by Chopin, and a ‘‘Concert-Paraphrase” by Franz Liszt on Mendels- 
sohn’s music to A Midsummer Night's Dream. He was much ap- 
plauded throughout, but especially after the last-named piece, and 
had to give an extra one ere the audience would be satisfied. The 
violinist was Professor Auer of St Petersburgh, who played Lalo’s 
‘*Symphonie Espagnole ;” an ‘‘ Adagio,” by Spohr; and a 
** Polonaise,” by Wieniawski, with great finish and proportionate 
success. Mdlle Prohaska, from Mannheim, sang an air from Die 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail ; a ‘‘ Canzonetta,” by Gordigiani ; and a 
‘* Bolero-Sicilienne.” The contribution for orchestra alone was 
Mendelssohn's overture to Die Hochzeit des Camacho—an opera from 
which, though an early composition, more examples would, at inter- 
vals, be welcome. 

Tue Drama.—The dramatic season draws to an end. The hot 
weather has come upon us witha vengeance; the theatres,one by one, 
prepare to close ; the most popular of actors and managers announce 
their benefit nights. For the nonce Tragedy and Comedy shake 
hands ; just as in the final scene of harlequinade, pantomimic 
characters, who have been in opposition throughout the evening, go 
through a form of reconciliation with each cther. On Saturday 
night, for Mr Irving’s benefit, Mr Tvole quits the Folly for an hour 
or so, to appear on the stage of the Lyceum Theatre in Mr 
Ifollingshead’s famous farce of The Birthplace of Podgers. On 
Saturday morning (or it may be on Friday night), Mr Irving steps 
from his own establishment to briefly visit the boards of the Folly 
Theatre, the occasion being the benefit of its manager, Mr Toole. 
Nor is this interchange of courtesies the only attraction offered by 
the beneficiaries to their admirers and supporters. At the Folly 
Mr Toole has obtained also the aid of Miss Ellen Terry, of Miss 
Fanny Josephs, of the American tragedian, Mr J. M’Cullough, of 
the renowned ‘‘ Mrs Brown,” Mr Arthur Sketchley. At the Lyceum, 
Mr Irving resumes his great part of Mathias in the drama of The 
Bells, and essays the character of Modus to the Helen of Miss Ellen 


Terry in a few scenes selected from the old-fashioned Hunchback of 


Sheridan Knowles. With these gala exhibitions both Mr Toole and 
Mr Irving close their theatres, purposing to remain absent from 
London until December next, Tragedy and Comedy alike go for a 
five months’ stroll through the provinces, Their further plans the 
managers will no doubt advertise in due season. It is certain, how: 
ever, that Mr Toole purposes meanwhile the reconstruction of the 
Folly Theatre, extending its boundaries and increasing its commodi- 
ousness, But the esteemed comedian must erect a very large house 
inteed if he would have it afford even standing room for his innu: 
acrable friends, guymtrym nv, and lovers,-ATtAs, July 20, 





Shaver Silver across Operabhouses. 


There is soon to be an end to the rivalry which, with a brief inter- 
val of reconciliation and alliance, has existed between our two Italian 
operahouses for the last thirty-five years. The Royal Italian Opera 
is to be made over to a company, of which Mr Gye will be managin 
director ; and the scheme includes the purchase of Mr Mapleson’s 
rights in Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the retention of Mr Mapleson’s 
exclusive services for a period of ten years. The two a me 
for business purposes one; and it is proposed to extend the important 
monopoly thus established by making it include the United States, 
where Mr Mapleson holds a highly advantageous contract in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Academy of Music”—as, in imitation of the 
historical title born by the Paris Operahouse, the chief lyrical theatre 
of New York is called. It is easy to see in what manner the Ameri- 
can music-loving public will profit by the new arrangement; for, in 
forming his company for New York and the various American cities 
which he visits when the New York season is at an end, Mr Maple- 
son will now have the personal resources of two great Operahouses 
instead of only one to draw upon. It is not yet settled whether 
Her Majesty's Theatre is to be kept going or not. But Mr 
Mapleson holds, in any case, contracts with the principal members 
of the existing company ; and the cultivation of the new ground 
opened up to operatic enterprise in the United States is put forward 
as one of the main features of the combination just arranged. 
Hitherto, the admirable troupe of the Royal Italian Opera has been 
beyond Mr Mapleson’s influence; whereas, henceforth, all the artists 
engaged by the united Management will—with a few exceptions—be 
liable to be called upon to sing on either side of the Atlantic. One 
such exception there will apparently be in the case of Mdme 
Adelina Patti, who is about to visit America on her own 
account, and who, on her return, will continue to be a member of the 
Royal Italian Opera Company. Only, instead of singing, as of late 
years, twice a week during a portion of the season, she will give one 
performance a week all the season through. It is announced 
that the head-quarters of the prima donna will, after the completion 
of her American tour, be permanently at her castle in Wales. She 
will appear on a fixed day once a week at the Royal Italian Opera, 
and will come up to town from her Welsh retreat regularly for the 
occasion. There is something novel and strikingly original in this 
arrangement, with its abrupt contrast of town and country, brilliant 
representations in'a crowded operahouse followed by periodical inter- 
“ae of repose in the distant retirement of a peaceful and all but 
foreign land. 

History seems, in connection with operatic matters, tc be repeat- 
ing itself; for just such a union as has now been brought about 
between the two rival houses was effected, as we have said, for a 
brief time, fourteen years ago. At the close of the season for 1867 
it was announced that the Management of the Royal Italian Opera 
would pass from Mr Gye into the hands of a company, which pro- 
aa to purchase Her Majesty’s Theatre in order to sell the 

uilding for conversion into public offices, as now it is said to be in 
contemplation to cede it to the Government with a view to its trans- 
formation into a postal department for the West-end. The company 
was, at the same time, to buy Mr Gye’s interest in the Royal Italian 
Opera. Performances were to be given by a combined trow, 
selected from the two establishments. This project was abandoned ; 
but in 1869 the prospectus for the Royal Italian Opera was issued 
conjointly by Mr Bye and Mr Mapleson, and the combination then 
effected lasted for two seasons. During the first of these the per- 
formances took place at the Royal Italian Opera, where Patti, 
Nilsson, Lucca, Murska, and Tietjens were all engaged. But during 
the second ‘‘ combination ” season Mr Mapleson gave representations 
at Drury Lane simultaneously with those given by Mr Gye at Covent 
Garden ; and it is just possible that now, as then, some idea may be 
entertained of keeping open two opera houses. 


[By no means. Mr Mapleson remained with Mr Gye in 1870, 
when the opposition was carried on by Mr George Wood, at 
Drury Lane.—Dr Blidge. ] 


Events, nevertheless, proved that the taste of the British 
public will be amply provided for by one. Every lover of music 
will wish the combined enterprise complete success ; and this can, 
obviously, be best attained by bringing out works which attract, and 
leaving alone those which keep the public away from the theatre. 
(True, most true!—Or linge.) For many years t— 
indeed, during the whole period of its existence—no se 
theatre in Europe has had so strong a company as our Royal 
Italian Opera, But the difficulty in the present day of finding 
new operas of decided merit is sufficiently shown by the 
number of failures, comparative and absolute, which 


the last fifteen years or so have lived their brief day ab Coven 
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Garden. Without pausing to count the dead, without taking 
special note of such sorry achievements as those of Prince Ponia- 
towski, Signor Campana, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, Sefior Gomez, 
Signor Marchetti, and the Marquis d’Ivry (J/ Rinnegato?—Dr 
‘Blinge), and without reckoning as absolutely defunct the Paul and 
Virginia of Victor Massé, and the Roi de Lahore of Massenet (JI 
Demonio?—Dr Blitge)--works which were at least worth the 
chances given to them—one may state generally that among the 
new operas performed since 1861—the year in which Mdme ‘Adelina 
Patti made her first appearance on the Anglo-Italian stage—the 
number of those produced at the Royal Italian Opera with success 
bears no recognizable proportion to the number of those which have 
collapsed immediately after their first representation. 

Mr Mapleson has shown himself at the other house—at least, in 
the matter of new productions—more fortunate ; or, rather, more 
judicious, more critical. He also has had his failures. But they 

ave been comparatively rare; and if they had been far more 
numerous than they [in fact] have been, we should have to place 
against them the three great operatic successes of these latter days 
—Faust, Carmen, and Mefistofele—all given at Her Majesty's 
Theatre for the first time in England. It is, of course, very hard 
just now to know where to turn for new works of acknowledged 
merit, or even of genuine promise. One would think, to judge from 
the success obtained equally by his comic and fantastic, and by his 
serious and sacred works, that an Italian opera by Mr Arthur 
Sullivan would be absolutely certain to draw large houses for a 
lengthened period. But either Mr Sullivan himself, or one or both 
of our operatic directors, seem to have doubts on this head, Mean- 
while, France and Italy are by no means fertile in works of high 
merit ; and it would be impossible to name any one opera of French, 
Italian or German origin, on which the “ay large sum now requisite 
for the presentation of a new work could be expended without a 
considerable chance of its being wasted. When—as towards the 
year 1830—Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini were all composing, 
the English impresario, in looking abroad for new operas, 
nothing to trouble him but ‘‘the embarrassment of choice.” 
In those days, moreover, composers produced lighter and less 
laboured works ; and it was natural, under the, circumstances, that 
they should show more fecundity than is exhibited by com- 
posers of the present day, occupied not with the mere invention of 
airs, duets, and trios in recognized forms, but with the dramatic 
significance to be imparted by orchestral and other means to this or 
that personage, this or that scene, with methods (not to say 
formulas) * for imparting ‘‘ local colour” to the nationally character- 
istic portions of their scores, and with various forms of contrivance 
unknown to the simple Italian masters t of from forty to sixty years 
age. Perhaps the really remarkable thing, however, in connection 
with our Operahouses is not that their managers bring out so few 

works, but that they produce so many bad ones, M. de 
orny, after the failure of his dramatic essay at the Comédie 
Frangaise, remarked to an unappreciative friend that it was ‘ not 
so easy to write a five-act comedy,” which elicited the rejoinder that 
it was ‘‘ 60 very easy to abstain from writing one.” It is impossible 
not to think of this ious answer § on recalling the countless 
operas produced in London (where works chosen with care from the 
repertory of all musical Europe should alone be presented), which 
have at once taken their place with the unillustrious dead ; works 
which lived but for a moment—'‘'l’espace d’un matin,” one might 
say, were the Opera a mourning entertainment ||—and then died. It 
isa hard task, no doubt, to find masterpieces. But how simple a 
one to leave obviously unsuitable productions untouched! With 
the fifty works which the repertory of the Royal Italian now 
numbers, it must surely be better to on those of which the 
merit has been already proved, than to make rash experiments with 
the unknown, 





Wermar.—Ascending the staircase in his own house a short time 
since, Franz Liszt missed his footing and fell heavily. He was so 
much injured as to be compelled to take to his bed. Latest accounts, 
= represent the celebrated ‘virtuoso as progressing favour: 
ably, 











* Why “not to say formulas?” 
+ Very “simple,” truly, in comparison with, &o, 
Voltaire, std vous plait, 
Sagacious answerer ? ' 
|| One might even say (under similar conditions—not otherwise) 
espace d'un sow; or (under similar conditions—not otherwise), 
Peapace d'un aprés-midi; or (under similar conditions~-not other+ 
wise), Peapace d'un etcetera (&o.), 





THE SUMMER HOLIDAY.* 
A REVERIE, 


Away from the city’s dust and din, 

Away from the city’s glare ; 
Away from the desk, from the bench, and loom, 
From the crowded mart and the stifling room, 
Away from the grime, from the sweat, and smoke, 
From the Senate Hall and the Irish yoke, 

All ye who the coin can spare ; 
Away to the coolest watering-place, 

Away in your yachts to sea, 
Away to the moor where the blackcock crows, 
To the dell where the rippling streamlet flows, 
Away to the heights of the Engadine, ‘ 
To the Spa, to the Lakes, for change of scene, 

With your golden wings, go flee. 


But ye who are bound both hand and foot, 
By stern necessity’s law, 
To toil at the desk, at the bench, and loom, 
In the crowded mart and the stifling room, 
When the sun is high and the night sinks low, 
*Mid the summer's heat and the winter’s snow, 
May try to find a flaw 
In this rigid rule—but don’t befool, 
‘* Whatever is is right ; ” 
Your lot is cast. ’mid the toiling crew, 
No breathing time for such as you, 
On the mill-horse track go round and round, 
Holiday will come when under ground 
You're buried out of sight. 


_* Copyright. Wertstak. 














Romx.—‘‘ Der Walkiirenritt ” (Wagner) was encored at the first 
Popular Concert.—Filippo Marchetti, composer of Ruy Blas, has 
been nominated president of the St Cecilia Academy, 

Bayrgevrn.—Brandt, ‘technical director” of the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Darmstadt, has, with a host of workmen, been here for 
some weeks planning and preparing the machinery for Parsjfal, 

Sr Germaixs.—The monument erected in the garden of the 
Pavillon Henri IV. by Henri Meilhac, Albert Woltf, and James 
Gordon Bennett, to the memory of Offenbach, will be formally 
inaugurated in a few days. 

Liece.—L. Terry, a local musicologist, has obtained from the 
Town and Province grants amounting to 1,000 francs, which, added 
to a like sum from the Government, euvable him to publish his 
Histoire de la Mueique au pays de Ligge. 

Arnens.—According to the Athens Messenger, the theatre at 
Epidaurus, the oldest Greek theatre in a perfect state of preservation, 
has been thoroughly uncovered. It will contain 30,000 spectators, 
It has fifty-two rows of seats, the last row being no less than 212 
metres long. Constructed in the fifth century before Christ, by the 
celebrated Polycletus of Argos, it was, Pausanias informs us, the 
finest, and after that at Mcgalopolis, the largest building of the kind 
in Greece, A colossal statue of Hsculapius has been «discovered on 
the stage. r 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne.— During the season from the 20th 
October, 1880, to 16th June, 1881, 42 operas were performed cn 178 
evenings at the New Operahouse, The novelties were Ai-/a. Romeo 
et. Julietie (Gounod', Carmen and Riewst; the revivals, Dun Juan, 
Les Huguencts, Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, Le Nozze di Fignvo, Le 
Domino Noir, Faust, Norma, Stradelia, Le Prophéte, Fra Diavolo, 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Der Freischiitz, Dinorah, La Muetie 
de Povtiel, Robert le Diable, and Die Zauberficte. The number of 
evenings tlevoted to the respective composers were ; Verdi, 23 (Aida 
alone took 16); Meyerbeer, 22; Mozart, 15; Wagner, 14; Bizet and 
Gounod, 8 each; Auber and Rossini, 8 each ; Donizetti, Nicolai, and 
Weber, 6 each; Flotow, 4; Beethoven, Bellini, Boieldien, Halevy, 
Kreutzer, and Marschner, 3 each ; Briill and Nessler, 2 each; Adam, 
Kretechmer, and Lortzing, | each. The other evenings were devoted 


to ballet and concerts, 
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TO 


ADELINA PATTI. 


‘The song-birds of the season are about to take wing ; Mdme Patti to Aix-les-Bains,” &c. 
—Cherubino. 
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May “Aix - les- Bains con - sole thee fair - est fair - est 


LAVENDER PITT. 
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TO COMMENDATORE FRANCISCO SCHIRA. 





Proceed—develop—work out, and oblige 


Otto Beard. 








King and Beard. 





RICHARD WAGNER AND JOHANN HERBECK.* 
(Continued from page 453. ) 





Esthetus ruminans, 


*§@e Bavdd eoOnr” 
—Sappho. 


The utterest joy that died of utter pain 

The utterest joy pain fainted wherewithal 
Took root, and nourished by the blood-red rain 
Of yearning unachieved wist all things vain. 
Then withered each wan crocus of the coronal 
And with it each hair slain. 


Inexplicable broth of Misery 

O barren bread more barren than another 

O meed of him the Hymner! Woe is me 

The singer of the tresses bald must be 

The singer of the world must drink its wine my brother 
Wine sourer than the sea. 

Psaltery, Shawm, All-Might of smitten lyres 

Whose sharp-cold strings do make my fingers bleed 
Until the fair-pink bloom thereof suspires 

Toevitable gore of dead desires, 
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When as I smite, I charge thee tell me for what need — 

In such wise are your wires? | } yelp 





Algernon Bearnburns. 











| [1 prt tanes teee unthankfulness, - thethreatof appealing 
‘f to the superior authorities—such was the recompense awarded, 
ee —, ‘ : | less perhaps ws thecomposer than by his friends, to the only man who 

Mr Cuntrenam Boosty.—A burning quotidian tertian — of up to that period had achieved a really Wagnerian feat in Vienna. 
vourse ; a three-man-beetle as it were ; as it werea—— tingling, | 


PODGERS-HIg- BIRTHPLACE, —Hollings-his-head, Go to! ' * From the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
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Herman Gotz, composer of Der Widerspenstigen Zihmung, writing 
on one occasion to Herbeck, says he knew as yet nothing of Die 
Meistersinger, for, after the first few pages, he had given up as a 
bad job the attempt to study the score; he would not, however, 
on any consideration tell anyone this, because there was nothing 
he feared so much as the fanaticism of rabid Wagner-enthusiasts ; 
individually, many of them were friends he liked greatly, “ but,” 
he adds, “ when I take them as a , | would rather have to do 
with the Spanish Inquisition.” Nobody was better acquainted 
than Herbeck with the religious zeal and power of that Inqui- 
sition. The more grateful, therefore, ought we to feel that he, a 
gentle and amiable Viennese, good-natured to a fault, should have 
met his powerful adversary with such resolution and dignity, 
more, however, to defend his singers from unjust blame than as 
the champion of his own cause. After the first feverish excite- 
ment had raged itself out telegraphically, he returned to his task 
in the annexed long communication : 


“* Herbeck to Wagner. 

‘In reference to your last tel , I must trouble you with a 
long explanation. I showed the telegram to no one except Herren 
Schafer and Nohl, who, I feel firmly convinced, preserved the 
strictest secrecy, as they often entreated me to do so, which, for 
the interests involved, I should have done without any appeal on 
their . Respected Master, it must strike you as only natural 
that this = which I received on the day of the second per- 
formance, took me very much aback, and the two gentlemen above 
mentioned, also, were greatly astounded at it. I endeavoured, 
however, to collect myself, and maintain the composure indis- 

nsable for the eventful evening. Had the contents of the message 

me known, it would have produced among the singers an 
impression attended by results which would have been manifested 
in the most undesirable manner at the subsequent performances of 
Die Meistersinger and those of any other works of yours we might 
produce. With all their faults and bad habits, our singers are, on 
the whole, about the best to be found in Germany, and we should 
be restricted to them for each new work. Star engagements of 
eminent special artists—when they are to be met with—for un- 
usually prominent and difficult parts always produce very bad blood 
among the regular company, who must after all constitute the per- 
manent basis on which we have to rely. The more brilliant these 
sporadically appearing artists may be for the moment, the more 
serious are the gaps left after they have taken their departure. 

“In trath, I should have deserved the bitterest reproaches from 
yourself if, by communicating your message to anyone, no matter 
who, of whose discretion I was not sure, I had embittered the 
singers. The tt work which I have the honour of directing 
requires from them the fullest devotion and reverential attention. 
A vote of want of confidence on the part of the composer would 
have produced on the singers immediately concerned, and even on 
those who were not, a deep impression—an impression certainly not 
calculated to advance our aims. I considered it my most peremptory 
duty to prevent this. How great, then, was my astonishment when 
on the day of the second performance, Herr Walter informed me 
that the papers contained a notice to the effect that the composer of 
Die Meistersinger had demanded that Walter should be replaced by 
Labatt and Campe by Holzl. When I add that Walter especially 
achieved as a singer an extraordinarily great success in Die 
Meistersinger, and is nothing less than indispensable to me for 
other works—Lohengrin, for instance—you yourself cannot fail 
to approve the course I adopted, when for this cogent reason and 
those previously adduced I denied point blank, and shall always 
do so in future as well, the existence of such a message. 
course, respected Master, you are at liberty to act as you choose, 
but I myself can, and will, do nothing which might prevent, or 
prejudicially affect, the performance of your masterpieces. How 
the purport of your message was partially made public is a riddle to 
me. I cannot believe the telegraph officials are not faithful ; per- 
haps the information was supplied from the same persons who gave 
you so peculiar an account of the first performance. Be this as it 
may, however, I will not puzzle my brains about it. The best way 
to enable me and the artists engaged to justify ourselves would be 
for you to give us an opportunity of performing Die Meistersinger 
before yourself. I feel firmly convinced you would be agreeably 
disappointed with our decried performance, in which, despite 
admitted defects, there is plenty of warm life. I am as certain of 
this as I am of the feeling that you will never approve the ominous 
cuts we have made. It is the same with myself. At the risk of 
being looked on as nonans to the weak-minded race of German 
chapelmasters so wonderfully characterised by you, I frankly con- 
fess that in this case [ was on the horns of a dilemma. ving 
before my eyes the great Whole, the high ultimate object, I waa 





compelled to decide on sacrificing wonderful details, because other- 
wise I should, under no circumstances, have been able to surmount 
difficulties which it would be too painful and take teo much time to 
describe. People told me that I ought not to be a greater papist 
than the Pope, but should remember the time when the composer 
himself, though with a bleeding heart, applied the pencil and... . 
‘Of Tristan and Isolde I know something sad,’* Vienna to wit, 
eight years ago! But no more of this. Let us hope for something 
more pleasant and better in future! Condemn now, if you can, 
your truly devoted and sincere admirer, HERBECK.” 


To this letter, an admirable model of theatrical diplomacy, by 
the way, Wagner replied in a calmer tone, though not without 
letting fly some fresh shafts :— 

‘*T still owe you my thanks, in the first place for your communi- 
cations, and have to regret that we were thrown by the telegraph 
into a state of real excitement. Your last very exhaustive telegram, 
however, could not fail to tranquillise me greatly. But the better 
that, as a result of it, my opinion became as to the course of events, 
the more astonishing does it seem that up to now I hear nothing of 
a continuation of the performances of Die Meistersinger. The work 
was omitted from the repertory an entire week. What was the 
reason? Be kind enough to let me know in all frankness. Not one 
communication by letter was sent me from Vienna. The disturbing 
accounts which induced me to forward you a telegram reached me 
through an acquaintance by way of Munich. But why this inter- 
ruption in the performances? When I try to look at the matter in 
a Treweiiie light, I come to the conclusion that the management 
has seen defects in the cast and is engaged in remedying them. 
With respect to Beckmeister (Campe) it appears that—as you told 
me—I was badly informed. All, however, are agreed as to the un- 
suitableness of Mdlle Ehnn. Why was so unsympathetic a person 
selected for the part of Eva? Even in the matter of singing, she is, 
I hear, very unpleasant—the effect of the Quintet, for rm in 
the third act, being rendered very disagreeable by the share she has 
init. Is there no remedy for this? As to Beck, I have known, 
since I heard him again in Munich two years ago, that he has 
incapable of a Hanns Sachs. He has become, also, stiff and 
awkward, for which I felt exceedingly sorry, as I entertained an 
extraordinarily high opinion of him. Perhaps it will soon be ne 
to find a substitute for him, likewise. All these are questions which 

reatly engage my attention. Can you not see how important it is 

or me to obtain from you—above all persons in the world, on 
account of the solidarity which seeems to exist between us—a clear 
and tranquillising report! It is to be hoped you will make up your 
mind to furnish such a one, and, by so doing, to confer a fresh favour 
on your respectfully devoted ‘““RicHARD WAGNER. 

“* Lucerne, 19th March, 1870.” 


We must be just even towards those who are not so themselves. 
Every author dreams for his work an Ideal which floats in the 
blue expanse of ether on the other side of the Possible, so that 
each time the said work comes into contact with the outer world, 
he feels embittered. It is performed, represented, and the moment 
of his highest bliss is also the moment of his profoundest pain. 
Mortals cannot do things to please him. What misery, then, 
must be endured by the composer who requires two hundred in- 
termediaries in order to render himself intelligible to the public! If 
he is, moreover, naturally nervous, if he keeps away from the 
performance, if he allows his friends to send him, or his sickly 
and excited fancy to suggest, all kinds of unfavourable accounts, 
he is really to be excused even for wounding the feelings of singers 
who are the ornaments of German vocal art, and should, by the 
way, find an opportunity of enlightening him as to the truth. 
The scenic representation of an opera is something which neces- 
sarily leads to disputes and discord. A whole world has to be 
called into life, and every world has its discontented inhabitants 
with its creator at their head, and up to the present moment it 
has been only in the Old Testament that He who created a world 
saw that it was good, sat down on the seventh day and, satisfied 
with himself, kept holiday. 

In no other art do the outward adjuncts extend to such small 
and even petty details as in the dramatic. Give the sculptor and 
painter colour and canvas, chisel and marble, and the work of art 
can be produced ; but for a drama or an opera to spring into life, 
how much paste and glue, how much twine and wire, how much 
silk and cotton must be expended without stint, how many 
different trades, and how many workpeople must be called into 
requisition! The preliminary history of a theatrical perform- 


* Die Meistersinger, Act III, — 
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ance is, therefore, insipidity itself, a catalogue of most prosaic 
items, and it is scarcely creditable with what pitiful trifles those 
men, authors and composers, whose heads we are so fond of 
assuming always surrounded by azure clouds, have to busy them- 
selves, When Die Beziihmung der Widerspenstigen was about to 
be performed at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, Hermann 
Gétz was anxious about his Katherine and his Petruchio, but 
most anxious of all as to how the scene in the third act was 
likely to go, when man and wife on the same horse and in the 
same saddle have to gallop off the stage. The composer—so he 
wrote to Herbeck—had long thought over the problem, but, to 
solve it, required the assistance of his brother, a distinguished 
sportsman, who got over the difficulty “in a genial fashion,” by 
inventing a double saddle, “a sort of gentleman’s and lady’s 
saddle combined.” Herbeck was not enraptured with the genial 
saddle, but at the proper time had a vehicle brought on, with 
which, also, the composer was delighted as a “splendid idea.” 
Richard Wagner, as the reader will easily believe, is not so easily 
satisfied. The slightest thing possesses importance for him; 
nothing is subordinate in his works; and he imperiously demands 
respect for the most humble comma. There is, therefore, about 
his letters a cool business strain not to be found in those of other 
composers; they are full of painfully minute dramaturgy, and, 
we frankly confess, please us all the better in consequence. They 
keep close to the subject-matter, avoid anything approaching 
thos, and go straiglt sans phrase to the end proposed. What a 
ifference between Wagner and his father-in-law! Lying before 
us are a bundle of letters from Liszt to Herbeck. They are all 
dash and enthusiasm, politeness and amiability. They answer to 
the ideal of an artist, such as people used to picture it. Of 
prosaic accessory matter there is not a word; music alone and its 
artistic expression are esthetically illustrated, or discussed with 
the help of numerous musical examples, which are never found in 
Wagner. “ My pulse was in a fever of excitement,” writes Liszt 
with reference to the composition of his Prometheus, “and the 
triple wail of the Oceanides, the Dryads, and the Infernals greeted 
my ear from all the trees and pieces of water in our Park” (at 
Weimar). “While working,I strove to attain an antique ideal, 
to be represented by me not as a skeleton rendering all around it 
old, but as something full of life and motion. A fine line of 
André Chenier’s: ‘ Let us put new ideas into antique verse,’ was 
my rule, and guided me to musical plasticity and symmetry.” It 
is like a priest of musical utterance that he speaks when he 
alludes to his Gran Mass: “ and then over all there is 
needed religious absorption in the subject, we must plunge into, 
be indentified with, and transfigured in it, be illumined and em- 
pinioned by it—in a word, there is need of catholic devoutness and 
inspiration. The ‘Credo’ must be as firm as a rock and sound 
like the dogma ; the ‘Sanctus’ must be mysterious and joyously 
gliding; the ‘Agnus Dei’ (like the ‘Miserere nobis’ in the 
‘Gloria’) must have a gentle and deeply elegiacal accent, with 
the most fervent sympathy for Christ’s Passion ; while the ‘Dona 
nobis pacem’ must float along, calm, conciliatory, and full of 
faith, like sweet-smelling incense. The composer of sacred music 
is a preacher and a priest as well, and, when words no longer suf- 
fice for what is felt, tune furnishes it with wings and transfigures 
it.” Great is the difference between a bard like this, who, instead 
of the usual signs of tempo and style, puts a hymn at the head of 
a piece of music, and the cool, cutting style adopted by Richard 
Wagner in his correspondence. In answer to the letter in which 
Herbeck defended himself against the insinuations of the fanatics 
and the opinion of the composer himself with reference to Die 
Meistersinger at Vienna, we have the following (22nd March, 
1880) from Lucerne: 


“* Dear Sir,—Since writing to you, a report from a really com- 
petent authority has reached me concerning the third performance 
of Die Meistersinger. I take from this report a couple of practical 
points only, because improvement is possible merely where they are 
concerned, for, as to anything else, I cannot fail to perceive that 
the personel of the Imperial Operahouse has sunk exactly as low 
as I could not help seeing it would when the theatre was 
handed over to the management of a Herr Salvi—as if with the 
express object of its being neglected. Over this (as over a great 
deal else) I can do no more than sigh. Unfortunately, too, it will 
not be possible for me to propose measures for improving the faulty 
acoustic qualities of the house, which, as I have heard affirmed by 





many persons, though extra favourable to the sonority of the or- 
chestra are on the other hand so far disadvantageous to the singers 
that no one can hear a syllable of what they say. But I apply to 
you with an urgent request that you will remedy two exclusively 
material defects. You have the watchman’s horn represented by a 
trombone (the latter, moreover, being played by a nervous performer) ; 
I should have thought the management might by this time have got 
together enough to pay for a bull’s-horn, tuned to the requisite 
itch, like the horn which in Munich produced so drastic an effect. 
Vhen I give directions for a thing of this kind, I know what I am 
about, and in Munich you might easily have convinced yourself that 
what I obtain from the tone of this natural horn is an effect highly 
appropriate to the subject and advantageous for the correct com- 
prehension of the situation. I particularly wish that what is right 
should be done even now, and also that a thorough musician should 
be found who knows what is at stake and that, for instance, the 
entire comprehension of the end of the second act depends on his 
energetic precision. ; 

‘Then I hear that it has not been thought worth while to provide 
a steel harp-instrument like that I ordered in Munich for the lute, 
a tame guitar having been made to do instead. Everyone who was 
in Munich must be aware how admirable and comic this particular 
instrument was ; why was such a consideration disregarded? I had 
not to do with Briinn or Olmiitz, where such a thing might perhaps 
be allowed to pass ! . 

“To these points, my dear sir, do I restrict myself with regard 
to wishes, and await the speedy and friendly fulfilment on your part 
of the request I lately addressed you. If the Management really 
desires to ensure for this, my best work, a permanent place in the 
repertory of the Vienna Operahouse, it will probably soon be under 
the necessity of making some fortunate arrangements with artists 
from elsewhere. Betz and Mallinger would be very useful and show 
the Viennese that somewhat may be learned from the Master, 
though that is a mode of instruction which the Management might 
consider itself justified in rejecting for Die Meistersinger, other- 
wise it would have found means to send me a proper invitation. 


(To be continued. ) 








Where is Dion of Halicarnassus? 


D. Pp. 


Aldiborontophoscophornio. 











Tur Popular Concerts of Mr Arthur Chappell are to be resumed 
at the end of October—a week earlier than usual, 


M. Lamourevx valiantly declares his intention of giving five 
orchestral concerts during May next year. Hoch! 


Mpmz Curistinz Nizsson and her husband, M. Rouzeaud 
(who has been in London this week), are going to pass a holiday 
at Vichy. 

Herr Ricuter comes to England at the end of October, 
for a brief orchestral tour in the provinces (why “ provinces ” P— 
Dr Blivge). 

“ Since that time our own Henry Irving, to whom be all 
honour, has achieved the unprecedented task of playing Hamlet 
200 consecutive nights in one season.”—-The Theatre (‘ Summer 
Number”). 

CrystaL Patacr.—Among the many interesting features of 
the Promenade Concert conducted by Mr Manns last Saturday 
evening, was the first appearance in public of Mdlle Henrietta 
Polak, a youthful Belgian soprano, of exceptional ability and 
promise. The fair débutante sang Gounod’s valse from Mireille 
and the Jewel Song from Faust, in both pieces creating a highly 
favourable impression, and eliciting peat 2: applause from the 
immense audience that filled the centre transept. Mdlle Polak 
sings with the taste and expression of a natural artist, and 
manages her sympathetic voice with the ease and capacity of one 
who eS studied in a good school. She is already engaged by 
Mr Manns for the next concert, and there is reason for pre- 
dicting so far that her career will be one of genuine success, 
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CONCERTS. 


Miss Nancy Evans gave a matinée musicale in the Beethoven 
Rooms, Harley Street, on Wednesday, July 20th, to an audience 
whose interest was evidently centered in the excellent playing of the 
young pianist. Miss Evans, besides playing, as solos, excerpts from 
Chopin, Schumann, &c., joined Herr Rudersdorff in one of Mendels- 
sohn’s duets for pianoforte and violoncello. Throughout the perform- 
ances of these pieces manifestations of sound musicianship were never 
absent ; nor were the lighter graces, looked for from the virtuoso, 
neglected, the delicate and poetic phrases of Chopin receiving tender 
treatment. Indeed, some of the audience thought that the fair artist 
had sufficient sustaining power and variety of style to justify her in 
giving a Recital, after the manner adopted now-a-days by players 
upon all instruments. But Miss Evans, lacking the necessary self- 
assertion, prepared, in addition to her own pieces, quite a lon 
concert, wherein appeared the vocalists, Misses Georgian Burns an 
Marian McKenzie: Messrs J. W. Turner, A. Fenton, and Lewis 
Thomas. The instrumentalists were Messrs W. E. Glover, Ruders- 
dorff, Westlake, Baumer, Pearce, and W Henry Thomas. 

A.tHovuGH the London concert season is definitely over, a word 
or two o Fe in recognition of a pleasing entertainment 
given last Saturday afternoon, at Willis’s Rooms, under distinguished 
patronage, by Mdlles Wanda and Jadwiga Bulewski, who have 

reviously on more than one occasion introduced themselves to the 
sae” notice of the London amateur public. Mdlle Wanda is a 
pianist, Mdlle Jadwiga a violinist ; both are good musicians, and 
each is more or less a proficient on the instrument of her choice. The 
young pianist played a movement from one of Beethoven’s sonatas, 

ides a mazurka and valse from Chopin ; the violinist gave a well- 
known piece by the late Vieuxtemps, besides a sarabande and 
mazurka from h and Wieniawski, the two uniting their efforts 
in the beautiful sonata in F major (Op. 24) of Bosdneen: They 
were applauded, and deservedly so, in every separate instance. 
The programme was agreeably varied by Miss Charlotte Elliott, who 
contributed vocal extracts from Gounod, Wekerlin, and Tosti. The 
concert was entirely to the satisfaction of the audience.—Graphic. 

Herr FoGevserc’s annual concert of vocal and instrumental 
music took place at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, on 
Saturday, the 16th inst. The artists were Mdme Hodson, Mrs 
Eccles, Mdlle Avigliana, Misses Beata Francis, Hope Glenn, Edith 
Stanley, Herren Fogelberg, Friedman, Anders Pettersson, Signors 
Tito Mattei, Bonetti, and Motta. The conductor was Signor Li 
Calsi, The programme comprised excerpts from the works of the 

t masters, past and present, the artists, one and all, doing 
Justice to their respective composers, In the instrumental depart- 
ment Mrs Eccles and Herr Fogelberg scored a success in the 
charming duet ‘‘ Una notte a Venezia ” (Lucantoni), and in the vocal, 
Miss Beata Francis gave a faithful rendering of “Le Carnaval de 
Venise ” (Benedict), accompanied by the composer, and subsequently 
received an encore for a piece not set down in the programme. Miss 
Hope Glenn, also, had to repeat a stanza of Roeckel’s lilt, ‘A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.” Without entering further into 
detail we may be permitted to say that a successful matinée was 
brought to an end in a most effective manner with the trio ‘‘Te 
sol quest’ anima,” from Attila (Verdi), by Mdme Hodson, Herr 
Fogelberg, and Signor Bonetti.—W. H. 








Royat AcapEMy oF Music.—The “Charles Lucas Medal” 
for composition was awarded on Monday. The examiners were 
Messrs Baumer, Baptiste Calkin, and W. H. Monk (chairman). 
There were five candidates, and the medal was awarded to George 
Jobn Bennett (composer of a certain pianoforte concerto— 
Dr Blinge). 

Tue Sovurn Kensineton Lapiss’ Cuorr.—In our notice of 
8 concert (last week) given by this young society, for “under the 
direction of Mr Arthur O’Leary,” read “ under the direction of 
Mrs Arthur O'Leary.” It is the characteristic of this choir that 
a to be a drawing-room choir of ladies, conducted by a 

y. It was founded by irs O'Leary, a year and a half since, 
with the aid of some amateur friends of distinction, and has suc- 
ceeded beyond the most sanguine hopes of the directress, who, it 
may be , has no pecuniary interest in its success, 

E.pinc.—The Singers’ Festival of East and West Prussia was 
recently held here with success, The town of Insterburg has been 
chosen for the Festival of 1882. 

Sr Francisco.—Josephine d’Ormy, Hungarian by birth, and once 
& 8 of high repute in Vienna and Paris, has died here, after a 
life of strange adventure, in miserable circumstances, She was the 
wife of Count Karolyi, who died in Paria and left her a widow, 





PROVINCIAL, 


Lreps.—Seldom has a more ‘successful concert been given in Leeds 
Town Hall than that which took place on Saturday evening. From 
the first note to the last (with small exceptions) there was an artistic 
excellence, which afforded abundant gratification to nearly 2,000 
persons, who bravely withstood the heat and warmed themselves in 
enthusiastic plaudits. M. Carré came in for the lion’s share—and 
richly deserved it. Dr Spark, also enthusiastically received, played 
three pieces on the grand organ with almost more than usual success ; 
his own “Carillon” being warmly re-demanded, but not repeated. 
The Police Band were in good form also, with Sidney Jones as leader. 
Since September, no fewer than sixty-six free organ-concerts have 
been given by Dr Spark, attended i ae ny 80,000 persons. The 
selections have comprised organ-works by the great and modern 
writers, concertos, fugues, sonatas, fantasias, preludes, postludes, 
airs with variations, &c. ; symphonies, overtures, suite de pieces, and 
other orchestral music, adapted expressly for these performances ; 
violin and ’cello solos, quartets, and other chamber-music ; vocal 
music, operatic selections, &c. Dr Spark played no less than 560 
different compositions during the last season alone. How many he 
has played since his a as Corporation organist, in 1860, 
may be guessed rather than stated. The organists of the town and 
neighbourhood should derive benefit from such an institution, for 
which they are indebted to the enterprising spirit of our Town 
Council no less than to the industry and research of Dr Spark. 
—Leeds Daily News, July 19th, 1881. 


—O—— 


Royat Iratian Opgra.—Since the production of Hérold’s Le 
Pré-aux-Clercs, the performances, as invariably happens towards 
the close of the season, have been chiefly limited to repetitions. 
If anything could secure prolonged vitality for Herr Rubinstein’s 
Ii Demonio, it would surely be the Tamara of Mdme Albani and 
the Demon (an inscrutable demon, with two physiognomies) of 
M. Lassalle; and this was once again apparent at the third and 
final representation, when the great duet which forms the climax 
was rendered, dramatically and vocally, more impressive even 
than at the outset by these admirable artists. Dinorah, Don 
Giovanni, and Mignon have also been repeated. L’Etoile du Nord 
—passed by last season, although Caterina is one of Mdme Adelina 
Patti’s most striking and finished assumptions—was chosen for the 
(newly styled) “ Gala sy, #2 ” on Wednesday, which derived its 
principal attraction from her universally popular name. Mdme 
Patti’s Caterina is now what it has ever been—incomparable, as 
Meyerbeer himself could not but have admitted had he been spared 
to witness it. Perfect as was the execution of the music by Mdme 
Angiolina Bosio, upon whom the part devolved when the Italian 
adaptation of the opera was originally brought out at Covent 
Garden, in a histrionic sense her Caterina was by no means on & 

ar with the vivid and picturesque delineation of her most bril- 

fiantly gifted successor. Details about a performance for so long 

a period familiar would be superfluous; but the trio for voice and 

two flutes—though transposed half a tone lower, an innovation 

anything but accommodating to the practised flautists (Messrs 
Radcliff and Young), may be specially pointed to as a model of 
vocal fluency and skill. The other characters were more or less 
efficiently sustained, Mdme Valleria being as clever, sprightly, and 
engaging a Prascovia as could be wished, and M. Gailhard a Peter 
(or “ Peters,” as the French librettist, the prolific Scribe, entitles 
him) well versed in all the traditions of the réle. Signor Marini 
played Danilowitz, and Signor Ciampi was, as always, conspicuously 
obstreperous in Corporal Gritzenko, with the accompanied recita- 
tives added by Meyerbeer to impart such additional prominence 
to that insignificant personage as might induce “the great 
Lablache” to co-operate. The s le was, as usual, imposug 
andmagnificent. M. Dupont conducted the performance. Lucia, 
advertised on Thursday for the leave-taking of Mdme Sembrich, 
was, at the last moment, owing to some misunderstanding, no 
doubt, replaced by Semiramide, Last night Mdme Albani had 
also her “Gala,” the opera selected for the occasion being Gounod’s 
never unwelcome Faust e Margherita, in each particular instance 
cast as previously. For this evening we-are promised Linda ds 
Chamouni, which, but lately revived for Mdme Patti, will bring to 
an end a season about which, as about the recently advertised new 
order of operatic enterprise, we shall have a few general remarks 


to offer in our next, 
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SCHOTT AND LOT. 


Tune, “ Three Blind Mice.” 
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cd 


I’ve got 


qili 


ManaGER.—I've got Schott, 
That’s my plot. 


-o- 
Schott ! 


Civiz Service Tenor.—He's got Schott, 
That’s Ais plot. 


Crvi1L SERVICE Trnor.—Why old Schott ? 
ManaGEer.—Helll give it ’em hot? 
Civit Service Tenor.—Why not take me? 


ManaGEr.—Fiddle-de-dee. 


Civ Service Tenor.— Why Tannhéuser ? 

MAnaAGER.—I wanted a roiser (rouser). 
CGorhang fallt gcehnell. 

Conpucror ( furtively).—He’s got Schott. 


Watty Scott. 





Her Masestry’s THEATRE.—Here also repetitions have been 
the order of the week. The incident that calls for special notice 
is the performance of Lohengrin, on the whole one entitled to 
general commendation, and in one respect—the Elsa of Mdme 
Christine Nilsson—beyond praise. We weredeprived of our Elsa last 
week, owing to the temporary indisposition of Signor Campanini ; 
but the representation of Tuesday night more than atoned for this. 
That Signor Campanini’s impersonation of the Knight of the Swan 
is the best the London stage has witnessed is no less a fact than that 
Lohengrin is by many degrees the finest of Wagner’s works with which 
the English public has hitherto been made familiar. Signor Cam- 
panini, who was the first to introduce the opera to his compatriots, is 
thoroughly conversant with the music, and enters with enthusiasm 
into the poetry of the character. He was never more himself than 
on the present occasion, and as Mdme Nilsson was at her very best, 
the excellent result may be easily imagined. The great duet in 
the chamber scene, where Elsa vainly strives to wring from 
her mysterious champion the secret of his name and birth, was a 
triumph for both artists, and as such appreciated at its full worth 
by a crowded audience, among whom were Germans and Wagner- 
ites without number. Small blame to them for being roused by so 
powerful a rendering of a situation in which the much-discussed 
poet-musician has put forth all his strength. Passing to the 
other characters, Mdlle Tremelli, although some of the music is 
exacting for her voice, was the energetic Ortrud with whom we 
have already been made acquainted, and much credit is due to 
Signor Del Puente for acting at very short notice as substitute 
for Signor Galassi in a part at once so trying and forbidding as 
that of Telramund. Signor Nannetti as the King, and Signor 
Monti as the Herald, were both highly efficient, and altogether 
the performance, under the direction of Signor Arditi, was of 
more than average merit. The Baron Bodog Orezy's opera, Ji 
Rinnegato, has been repeated, without affording any legitimate 
reason for modifying the opinions already so widely promulgated. 
The opera announced to be given last night was Boito’s Mefistofele, 
with Mdme Christine Nilsson as.Margarita—“ for the benefit (not 
the ‘Gala’) of Mr Mapleson.” As’Her Majesty’s Theatre is 
involved in the scheme for the future concentration of Italian 
operatic speculation into one focus, what further observations are 
called for on its account must also be reserved till next week.— 
Graphio, 














ADELINA PATTI’S FAREWELL. 


Bring blossoms to crown the singer, 

Bring all that’s most fair and sweet ; 

For her brow weave snowy lilies, 

Strew roses beneath her feet. 

Yet, nought e'en the summer can yield, I ween, 
Is bright enough for our Songstress Queen ! 


But she'll note the buds are gleaming 

With the tears from our hearts that fell, 

That they're trembling 'neath the passion 

Which breathes thro’ owr fond “ farewell!” 

And she'll raise them gently with smiles, I ween— 
Th’ unrivall’d smile of our Songstress Queen! 


Who, who would not yield her homage 

And cast ’fore her roses bright, 

As she stands in her lustrous beauty, 
Surcrown'd with the glorious light, 

That her genius sheds on the brows, I ween 

Of our sweetest and loveliest Songstress Queen! 


May the angels guard her footsteps, 

And bring her again in joy, 

To set all our pulses beating 

In gladness without alloy— 

For none can inspire such bliss, I ween 

As we drink from the lips of our Songstress Queen ! 


A Soxuprer’s DavGurer. 


Tuer Chevalier Tagliafico De Retz has resumed his fanciful 
communications to Le Ménestrel, 


Mrs Grapstone will this afternoon again distribute the prizes 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 


“ D.T.” says, with clinching persuasiveness, that “it is always 
well to reserve criticism upon a performance necessarily suffering 
at the outset from what is strange in the theme ;” and that, “on 
the other hand, approval should not be postponed,” 
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THE JEWS’ HARP. 


Can you inform me if anyone has ever obtained proficiency on the 
Jews’ Harp, or does it merely rank as a toy? Give also the origin of 
the name.—H. W. G. ‘ 


Notwithstanding the antiquity of the Jews’ Harp, or Jews’ 
Trump, or Jew Trump as it is or been called, it ap to be 
generally considered a mere toy, and it does not seem that anyone 
has ever become famous as a performer on the instrument. But, in 
spite of this, some proficiency might doubtless be obtained upon it ; 
although from the smallness of its com and the feebleness and 
generally unpleasing quality of its tone, it would in all probability be 
debarred from ever rising to the rank of a musical instrument. 
Pegge, in his Anonymiana speaks to the point. He says ‘‘ The 
Jews’ trump is vulgarly believed to be one of the instruments of music. 
But upon enquiry you will not find any such musical instrument as 
this described by the authors who treat of the Jewish Music. In short, 
this instrument is a mere boys’ plaything and ‘ incapable of itself being 
joined either with a voice or any other instrument.’” He then goes 
on to say that he considers the orthography of the word is due to 
the French Jeu trump—a trump to play with. In Belgium and the 
Netherlands, whence we obtain numerous toys, a trump is under- 
stood to be a rattle for children. It may be added that some 
persons consider the ‘‘instrument” to be so named because it is 

layed by insertion between the jaws. Lucinius, the Benedictine 

fonk, of Strasbourg, who in 1536 published his work entitled 
Musurgia seu praxis musica, gives some idea of the esteem in which 
the Jews’ Harp was held. He first classes it with the drum, the 
bugle, a sort of French horn, castagnets, a little bell, a pot with a 
stick, and a smaller machine for a noise which we do not know how 
to name (accepted translation), and then remarks that they are 
instruments ‘‘ quae strepitum ciere possunt is quam amicum 
auribus sonitum reddere”’ (*‘ which are better calculated to produce 
anoise than an agreeable music totheear”). In Hakleeyt’s Voyage, 
volume iii., folio 576, and volume iii., folio 665, we also find these 
notes of interest—‘* Yet if they would bring him hatchets, knives and 
jewes harps, he bid them assure me he had a mine of gold and could 
refine it and would trade with me (Sir Robert Dudley), ” and ‘‘ If we 
would have any we should send them jewes-harps, for they would give 
Jor every one two hennes” (Sir Walter Raleigh). Beaumont and 
Fletcher apparently did not think much of the ‘‘ toy,” as will be 
seen by an allusion in their Humorous Lieutenant, Act iv., Scene I. 
Olaus Wormius (Mon. Dan.) refers in a most curious manner to an in- 
strument which was understood by Sir Thomas Browne (Hydriotaphia) 
as doubtless being a Jews’ harp, found enclosed in an urn that had 
been long buried in Norway. By its side there seems to have been 
an urn containing some ancients’ ashes and bones; and both the 
urns and the Jews’ harp appear to have been considered splendid 
specimens, For the sake of the name given to the instrument, we 
} sone a few words from the original ‘Jn Norvegid. ko 
duae effosae sunt urnae) in quorum altera cineres et ossium reliquiae, in 
altera instrumentum musicum, Danis En Mundharpe” (a mouth harp.) 


Dracle. 
The Ielos’ Harp. 
To Dr. Blidge. 
Srrrau,—Did not Paganini play the Jews’ Harp? 
WETSTAR. 


[No; but Eulenstein played the overture to Der Freischiitz on 
the Jews’ Trump, and Lablache played duets for trombone and 
double bass on the double bass and trombone.—Blinge. | 








It is said that Mr Carl Rosa has once more engaged the German 
tenor, Schott, to play in the English version of Tannhduser in 
preparation for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mdme Marie Roze was so brilliantly successful in singing at the 
German Embassy, on Monday evening last, that at the close of the 
concert she was presented to the Crown Prince and Princess, by 
desire of their Imperial Highnesses. His Excellency Count Miin- 
ster introduced Mdme Roze.—Hra. 


Mr Samuel Emery, the well-known comedian, died on Wednesday 
morning in his apartments, King William Street, Strand, at the age 
of 67. He returned barely six weeks since from a two years’ tour 
in Australia. Mr Emery will be remembered as the original Dan’l 
roggott in Little Hm'ly, and the ‘‘ Party by the name of Johnson” 
in ancashire Lass. 





THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
Story anp Music. 

The story of the Jower of Babel as told him in the first nine 
verses of Genesis xi. does not promise much for dramatic —— 
and so M. Julius Rodenburg, the literary colleague of M. ubin- 
stein, appears to have discovered, since he found it needful to fall 
back upon a legend of the Persian Ghebers, not unfamiliar to 
readers of Moore's Fire Worshippers. M. Rodenburg did not, it is 
true, absolutely invent personages, but he makes Nimrod chief 
instigator of the project to = heaven by means of bricks and 
mortar, and brings on Abraham as a shepherd lad to preach the 
vanity of setting up human impotence against almightiness. Fur- 
thermore, a distinct departure from the Biblical narrative is made 
when lightning reduces the Tower to tuins. We do not complain 
of this. The incident is splendidly dramatic, and might well attract 
an ‘‘advanced” composer even from the co’ ial task of illus- 
trating the scene described by Milton : 

“God . . in derision sets 

Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 

Quite out their native language, and instead 

To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 

Among the builders ; each to other calls, 

Not understood.” 
We wish it were certain that every composer of M. Rubinstein’s 
class would suffer himself to be drawn by a really grand idea from 
- dangling noise” and ‘‘ hideous gabble.” With Nimrod, Abraham, 
and an Overseer as characters, supplemented by a band of con- 
venient angels, and a chorus of the people, M. Rodenburg lays out 
his story as follows : 

At dawn of day the Overseer calls upon the builders to resume 
their labours. They respond, and Nimrod, looking on, dwells 
proudly upon the fast-nearing consummation of his hopes. Abraham 
enters to remind the King that heaven cannot be reached by any 
such means, and the angry monarch orders him to be thrown into 
a furnace. Angel voices assure the victim of Divine protection, 
and, in a moment, the fire is extinguished, while the shepherd, like 
his three descendants in after years, comes forth unhurt. It will be 
observed that this departs from the legend : 

‘* When pitying Heaven to roses turned 
The death flames that beneath him burned.” 


Hereupon the followers of different gods among the le claim 
the miracle as a triumph of their particular deity. Work havi 
been resumed, a storm arises, and in Abraham warns Nimrod o 
Heaven's wrath. This time the King commands that he be thrown 
from the Tower, but the tempest grows and no one heeds his 
words. Presently the Tower, struck by a thunderbolt, falls in 
hideous ruin, and all around it take to flight. Nimrod now submits 
himself to the Almighty Power he had defied, and Abraham invites 
him to witness the exodus of his people in three armies, 
First, the Shemites, then the Hamites, and last, the Japhetites go 
forth, while Abraham, with prophetic rapture, anticipates a day 
when the human race shall be reunited in the bonds of a more 
blessed alliance, and Nimrod accepts the prophet’s Lord as his God. 
The final scene is tripartite. Above stands the heavenly throne, 
surrounded by angels, midway the earth is visible with a multitude 
adoring the Eternal, and below Satan receives the praises of the 
powers of hell, all three uniting in one massive ensemble. 

The main objection to M. Rodenburg’s libretto arises from the 
restrictions it imposes upon the musical illustrator. Not only is 
there no female interest, but soprano voices are heard in concerted 
pieces alone, and this inevitably tends to heaviness and monotony. 
Assuming M. Rodenburg to have been a free agent, he here lays 
himself open to much adverse criticism, because the same liberty 
that brought Abraham to the Tower of Babel might have put s 
woman upon the stage. Moreover, the libretto wants contrast. 
All its situations are intense. The toiling multitude; the angry 
King ; the contending idolators ; the storm ; the destruction of the 
Tower; the exodus; and, finally, the three-fold picture, fill the 
stage with strenuous life and feeling. Scarcely a moment of repose 
brings grateful relief, and weariness supervenes. Against obstacles 
like these no musical genius could contend with al olute success, 
and when next M. Rodenburg makes a libretto let him have in view 
Gay’s lines : 

‘* Variety’s the source of joy below, 
From which still fresh revolving pleasures flow ; 
In books and love the mind one end pursues, 
And only change the expiring flame renews.” 

Musical interest begins in the Tower of Babel with the orchestral 
introduction, which is principally based upon a one-bar passage 
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forming the main idea of the hellish chorus in the jinale. This is 
impressive and significant, while supplying as much contrast as 
possible with the cheery summons of the Overseer and the vigorous 
response of the workpeople. The chorus, ‘‘ The call did sound,” is 
excellent in itself and in its dramatic fitness, Its simplicity touches 
the Handelian, as do its sonority and virile expression. In the solo 
for Nimrod which follows, pa generally in passages for a single 
voice, M. Rubinstein shows a decided leaning towards declamation 
rather than vocal melody. This is the tendency of the age in 
dramatic composition, and the question of its fitness here turns 
largely, as we think, upon the point whether M. Rubinstein intended 
his work for the stage or the concert-room. If for the stage, there 
is something to be said on behalf of the declamatory method, as 
well as much against it. If for the concert-room, declamation, we 
submit, has little or no defence, because there the interest must be 
chiefly musical, and musical interest in a vocal piece centres in 
vocal melody. It is the fault of M. Rubinstein’s method if his solos 
in the Tower of Babel do not please and attract. No one supposes 
that the result arises out of incapacity, against the very idea of 
which scores of lovely themes from his pen successfully protest. As 
the drama proceeds, the dramatic ensembles more and more bespeak 
their composer’s vigorous conception and masculine workmanship — 
qualities which attain a climax in the double chorus, following the 
miracle, ‘‘ Our faith is triumphant through thee, great Baal.” This 
number is worked out at much length, and with almost uniform 
command of large resources and powerfal utterance, The intention 
is grand ; so is the realization. That the means of music are strained 
to the utmost in depicting the tempest and the destruction of the 
tower will be assumed. As to the nature of the effort little need be 
said. It is purely conventional, and noise, at any rate, results. 
Passing from this to the choruses of the three tribes as they defile 
on their way, is a true relief. Here M. Rubinstein, always ready 
to be characteristic, indulges himself to the top of his bent. The 
chorus of Shemites, sung in unison, has for its theme a genuine Arab 
melody, constructed upon the scale with two ‘‘augmented” seconds ; 
that of the Hamites is built throughout upon a double pedal, with 
uniform rhythm, suggestive of tom-toms and all manner of barbaric 
jangles ; while that of the Japhetites is a simple and graceful song 
in four-part harmony of a modern character. All are exceeding] 
welcome, for, anes other reasons, their varied effect. The jinale 
asserts, once more, M. Rubinstein’s command of large means. It is 
— but, taking the episodes in turn, their power is manifest. 

osum up that in the work for which its composer is distinctly 
responsible, we find in the solos a serious lack of charm, and in the 
choruses a grandeur of purpose and execution that goes far to redeem 
all faults. 

A few words must suffice by way of justice to the performance, 
which was, looking at the novelty and difficulty of the music, most 
creditable to all concerned. Mr Barton McGuckin was admirable 
in intention rather than in achievement as Abraham. Mr Cross sang 
the overseer’s music with commendable zeal, and Signor Foli, as 
Nimrod, did justice both to his part and himself. He had a difficult 
task, but was never at fault, while his fine voice gave exceptional 
dignity to the utterances of the King. That the Crystal Palace 
orchestra played well need not be said ; but due acknowledgment of 
the excellent work done by the chorus isa duty. M. Rubinstein’s 
anxiety about the ‘‘amateurs” was unnecessary. They knew his 
music well, and by singing it capitally opened his eyes, it may be, 
to the fact that English choralists are a little quicker and cleverer 
than some others with whom he is better acquainted. M. Rubinstein 
was twice called back to the platform at the close of his work and 
cheered with enthusiasm.—D. 7’. 





AFTER.* 


After Winter cometh Spring-time, 
Scatt’ring flow’rets o'er the earth, 

Smiling both through shade and shine; 
Scarce can she restrain her mirth. 


Slowly, surely cometh Winter 

With its snows, its ice, its cold, 
And the season dark we enter, 

Ends the year—its tale soon told. 


After Spring succeedeth Summer, 
Rich with fruits and blossoms fair ; 

Autumn wakes from her long slumber; 
Golden Harvest is her care. 


After Life’s drear winter's over ; 
Past its storms for evermore ; 
Then will dawn th’ endless summer 

On the bright, eternal shore. 





* Copyright. CATHERINE Martyr. 











Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales and suite were present 
on Wednesday night at the performance of L’Htoile du Nord (the 
Pa: ” of Adelina Patti), at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 

arden. 





WAIFS, 


Edward Remenyi was lately in Chicago, (U.S.) 

Mdme Peschka-Leutner is being “lionised” at Chicago. 

Maillard’s opera, Lara, has been performed at Barcelona. 

Gounod has terminated his new oratorio, Te Redemption. 

The Casino at Trouville was inaugurated on the 17th inst. 

It is proposed to erect a new Operahouse in Chicago, (U.S.) 

Gayarre, the tenor, is engaged for next season at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 

A new theatre, to be called the Teatro de Olona, is being erected 
in Malaga. 

Clara Louise Kellogg, leaves Europe for New York on the 
28th inst. 
‘ Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, is taking a holiday at Bridgeport, 
Conn., (U.S.) 

Signorina Erminia Borghi-Mamo has become a favourite at 
Buenos-Ayres. 

Maurice Grau and his buffo-opera company have been successful 
at Rio Janeiro. 

Adolphe Fischer, the violoncellist, is resting at Essen after his 
American tour. 

The Italian operatic company engaged for Chili have arrived at 
their destination. 

Emile Sauret has accepted the post of violin professor in the Con- 
servatory, Cologne. 

The Teatro Bellini, Naples, re-opens in September with an opera 
called Zuma, by Fornari. 

A new opera, Lakmé, by Léo Delibes, will be performed next 
season at St Petersburgh. 

A ballet, entitled J/ Giglio dOro, by Pulini, has been produced 
at the Teatro del Lido, Venice. 

An Italian opera company, under the management of Signora 
Peralta, is making a tour through Mexico. 

Brambach’s Prometheus, for vocal soloists, men’s chorus, and 
orchestra, has been performed at Coblentz. 

Mdlle Marie Leslino, formerly of the Grand Opera, Paris, has 
signed with Maurice Strakosch for America. 

The novelties at the Italian Operahouse, St Petersburgh, next 
season, will include Massenet’s Roi de Lahore. 

The singers and musicians engaged in the performance of Aida at 
Aquila have presented Cesarini, the conductor, with a stick. 

A. Catalani’s opera, Hida, first brought out two years since at the 
Teatro Regio, Turin, will be performed next season in Warsaw. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the Francis Joseph Order 
on J. C. E. Stehle, director of the Cathedral Choir at St Gallen. 
% The Chevalier Gardini, husband of Mdme Etelka Gerster, has 
been appointed United States Consul in Bologna, his native town. ° 

The purchase of Evans’s premises by the Falstaff Club is now com- 
plete, and the necessary alterations for the purposes of the Club are 
in progress. 

A statue is about to be erected to Conradin Kreutzer, the com- 
poser of Das Nachtlager in Granada, at Merskirch, the town where 
he was born. 
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THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and cunning Se yates, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting. as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Suntiey, &c. Sold in 
ey bead d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 














NEW SONG BY "SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music b 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘“‘ The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing — him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more.” —/un, 


Just Published. 


THE BEAR’S DANCE. 
Composed by 
ALPHONSE LACOMBE, 
Price (with Illustrated Title), 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
London: Duncan Sena oe. 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ HER VOICE.” 

“TTER VOICE.” Ienace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
pen aby ones Dieta Ret Se = nt 
Just Published. 

IA POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 

Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Gripsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 


Tennyson. The Music by EapA. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















Just Published. 


Glow MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
A me celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By S1ANIsLaAus 


oT. Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


MEMORY, Romance (in E flat) for the Pianoforte, com- 
posed by Browntow BAKER, price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street; where may be obtained “ BOURREE ” (in E flat), for the 
Pianoforte, composed by BROWNLOW BAKER, price 4s 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


sss CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid ruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracturep sy CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 
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OOMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
- EDWARD F. RrmBavutt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press) 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 








BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete). ; SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 
HANDELS ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* Tn transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price &s, each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &c., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO,, 295, REGENT STREET. 
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